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electorate was doubled by the addition of a million new
voters. The working men in the boroughs became voters,
though the vote was still denied to farm labourers. At
the same time, by depriving small two-member con-
stituencies of one of their members, and adding the
surplus to towns or counties that were under-represented,
it was found possible to carry out a redistribution of
seats without adding to the total number of members.
It was, as the Conservative Prime Minister, Lord Derby,
called it, " a leap in the dark "; in Disraeli's words, " it
dished the Whigs ". It dished Disraeli himself for the
time being. The Conservatives took the credit for the
Bill, but the Liberals were returned by a thumping
majority at the General Election of 1868.

"Whenever he gets my place/' said Palmerston of
Gladstone, " we shall have strange doings." " At last I
come among you unmuzzled," said Gladstone to his
constituents soon after Palmerston's death. In 1868
there were muddles in plenty calling to be cleaned up, The Irish
and the greatest of them was Ireland. Starvation had Que$tfon'
slain its thousands in the two famine years; infectious
diseases, smiting the half-fed inhabitants, slew their tens
of thousands in the year that followed. The flight from
Ireland began and has continued ever since. In 1845,
the first of the famine years, the population of the country
was eight and a half millions; in 1871 it stood at only
five millions; in the period between, the flood of emigra-
tion sometimes rose to 200,000 in a single year. Most
of the emigrants went to the United States; tens of
thousands of them crowded into the industrial regions of
Scotland and the north of England. But the lesson of
the famine was not learned, or if it was learned, could not
be applied. The Industrial Revolution had touched only
one corner of Ireland. It was still almost entirely an
agricultural country, with an agricultural system that had